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A full-length Portrait of 2 fies ‘-WALSTEIN, 
as Calista, ager ar m2 ent. 


a ae 
ee pasiibus “aequiss’ 
sas in * the éyes of menj 


: After a well. Agpor-leaves the Stage, 
Ate ‘idly iit on in follows Nexte 


it cae is” 

That eviiliniti and: truly’ undéphisticated actress 
(for she takes Natute for’ het ‘guide, and is not warp- 
ed by affectation,’ ‘not inflated with self-conceit;) 
Miss O’ Neri; not only ie the potent hold she’ 
acquited upon’ the ‘ pablic' favour » by her admirable 
Pp erfermance of Juliet; but even Tiss in estimation 
and ‘repute, by’ every repeated:' essay” ‘of her powers. ’ 
Hér Belvidera, “in? ‘which ‘character ‘she has now ap- 
pearéd'for the ninth time," is’ fraught with most ex- 
quisite tolithes of nature, of impressive feeling; 
dignified tenderness, and truth: Some critics seem to 
be of opinion,: that she manifests too much self-com- 
placency in the closing scene of the First Act, where 


; Jafficr and Belvidera mutually declare their strong, 
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unalterable attachment and affection ;. that she listens 
with too much approval to thé encomiums passed: 
upon her. With this opinion we for our part cannot 
possibly coincide. In the first place, let us consider 
the predicament in which these interesting sufferers 
stand, 'They-are both overwelmed. with trouble and: 
calamity; —ruin, absolute want and-ruin stare them in: 
the face Priuh, the haughty, eruel, hard- hearted 
father of Belvidera, not only refuses: all succour, all 
relief to bis wretched child and her wedded lord, but 
even rejoices, and triumphs in their ruin :—nay more he 
is one of the principal engines in compassing and effect~ 
ing it. Belvtdera knows that her father has discarded 
her ; that, to accomplish his cruel object, to gratify 
his thirst of vengeance, he could without compunc- 
tion sacrifice his child, his: only child to penury,. 
distress and‘death itself, and with her, her helpless, 
unprotected infant.. This consciousness must naturally 
beget disquietude .and uneasiness in the mind of 
Belvidera. The most perfect Love ; the most ap- 
proved attachment, constancy and affection ean- 
not exempt from occasional apprehension, especially 
in cases of such trying and awful import. Without 
exactly dreading, Bedvidera. sees the possibility that. 
Jafficr’s mind méght be soured by such accumulated. 
ills—that the obduracy: of her father, his: unfeeling 
neglect—nay more than: neglect his. unnatural. 
triumph in their misery mighé work banefully: upon. 
her busband’s heart. She flies to meet him full of. 
agitation and high-wrought emotion., She henateted 
telis us, that her soul is ill at ease. 


‘ My heavy heart will leave its doleful mania, | 
At sight of thee” , 
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i 

She conjures her Jaffier to look kindly upon her; 
to smile, and with that.smile dispel] her uncas ness, 
as the Sun with its genial ray drives mist and dark- 
ness before it: 

Oh smile ! as when our loves were in theirspring, 
And cheer my fainting soul !?’— 

Why remind her husband of their first love—of the 
spring of their mutual attachment, if no apprehension, 
however casual and fleeting, had disturbed her mind ? 
if her confidence in his full, unaltered, unimpaired 
affection had not experienced the slightest shock; if it 
was perfectly unshaken and unmoved? That Jaffer 
so conceived her, that he thus understood Ker meane 
ing, is evident from the manner in which he replies, 
from the astonishment with which he repeats her 
very words, 


/ 
Sas when our loves 


Were in their spring! Has then our fortune chang’d ? 
Art thou not Belvidera, still the same, 

Kind, good and tender, as my arms first found thee ? 
If thou art alter’d, where shall I have harbour ? 





In the next place, it must be remembered, that 
Belvidera isalone with her husband, in the most se- 
questered privacy, the most confidential tefe a teie— 
no witnesses to their endearments, no third person to 
misinterpret her looks—they are each in a situation, 
where the heart is at liberty to give a loos, unbound- 
ed loose to all its feelings. Has Belvidera, in such 
a critical moment, when all doubt and apprehensions 
which oppressed her grief-fraught heart vanish with 
instantaneous flight; when her lord not enly meets, 
but surpasses her most sanguine wislics, when he dis- 
covers all the glow and ardour of first impression— 
has Belvidera, we wish to ask, occasion under tise 
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circumstances to shrink back from these consoling 
proois of undiminished, unabated, unextinguishable 
love ? has she reason to act the coquette, and affect 
to blush, and leer and turn aside from the welcome 
praises of her husband? V erily Not !—in our hum- 
ble estimation. 

And then again, let us examine into the character 
of this praise, into the nature of Jaffier’s encomiums. 
With the exception of one single, solitar y lire, a 
that single, solitary line not addressed to Belvidera, 
individually ; but applied to the whole female Sex 
in general, not a word is said of her personal charms 
ani beauty—Jaffier's panegyric is of a nobler des- 
cription, it is addressed to her mental graces, to her 
moral loveliness and perfection. We have already 
heard him ask, whether she was not 


“still the same, 
Kind, good, ‘and tender ???-——__—» 


In the same style he continues: 


s¢ Can there in woman be such glorious faith J 
Sure all ill stories of thy sex are false ! 

Oh woman! lovely woman ! Nature made thee 
‘To temper man! we had been brutes, without you! 
Angels are painted fair, to look like you : 

There’s in you all that we believe of Heav’n ! 
Amazing brightness, purity and truth, 

Eternal j joy, and everlasting love ! 

Viewing the matter therefore in this its true light, 
so far are we, under all the circumstances of the case, 
from finding any ground of censure or disapproval, in 
this instance of Miss O’Nerxxr’s performance, that 
we conceive her manner entitled to the most unquali- 
fied applause, and if our humble suffrage may aspire to 


any weight with this charming actress, she will even 
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abide by the same line, which her own good sense on 
this, (as indeed on most occasions) seems as it were. 
intuitively to point out. 

November the 4th, Miss O’Ne1iy eppenne, for the 
first time on the metropolitan stage, in the character 
of Isabella, in Southern’s Tragedy of that name, or 
the Fatal Marriage. . To say that she fully justified 
public opinion and public expectation, (though wound 
up to the highest ‘pitch of anticipated excellence) is 
speaking in dull, cold, phlegmatic terms. Our cir- 
cumscribed limits prevent .us from following her 
through the detail of her admirable performance. We 
can only descant generally. Yet we must notice the 
electric, the magic force she imparts to the passage 
where, after having implored the protection of her hard- 
hearted father-in-law—not for herself; but for her 
poor, helpless, innocent child, and flattering herself 
that Baldwin is really moved with pity, that his bow- 
els yearn with compassion for the unfortunate orphan, 
she suddenly is undeceived by: his cruel mandate, 
never to come near him more, With what a thrijling 
burst of feeling she exclaims 
© what! take him from me ! 

No, we must never part. ’Tis the tast hold 
Of Comfort I have left ; and when he fails 
All goes along with him 
J live‘but in my child {” 

Her delivery of this passage was not declamatisn— _ 
not the studied tones of her frigid rival—’ twas nature, 
nature herself——and every heart confessed the irresisti- 
ble appeal. 

In the third Scene of the Second Act she electrifi- 
ed the audience with a single word. Her house is 
entered by the officers of the law; a seizure made of 
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her property; she is literally stript and destitute of 
every thing. Carlos, the unfeeling, hypocritical Care 
dos, bids her have patience, 

s¢ Patience {” 
‘she exclaims in a tone, which makes the very hearte 
strings vibrate with agony. Carlos continues: 


———** Pray, be calm, 
And know your friends.” 


My friends ! Have La friend ? ” 
demands the distracted Isabella. The effect was 
wonderful—no, not wonderful, ’twas—natural ! 

In her interview with her long-lost, and, as she was 
Jed to suppose, deceased husband, she transcends all 
ptaise— When she declares with what willingness she 
would have “suffered all;”? would have sold, not only 
herself to “slavery, without redemption,” but even 
have given up her child, the ‘dearest part of her ex- 
istence, to basest wants’—Biron interrupts her with 
the question ; 

ss My little boy ! ” 
would you have parted with my litile boy? with our 
dear, our only child :—Impetuous is the reply—not my 
child only, 





* My life ;—but to have heard - 


You were alive 


In her soliloquy, after Biron withdraws to rest, she 
is highly impressive. 








“* hadst thou come but one day sooner, 
I would have follow’d thee through beggary, 
Though all the chances of this weary life 
Wander’d the many ways of wretchedness 
With thee 5 to find a hospitable grave # 

For that’s the only bed is Left me now.” 
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If, as has been maintained by high and venerable - 


authority, the very essence of tragic composition be 
Terror* and Compassion, with what force does Miss. 
O’ Ner11 excite these potent sensations throughout: 
the whole of the arduous part of Isabella! At the: 
close of the soliloquy, to which we have just adverted, 
she absolutely thrills the heart. 
& Tis but a blow ! —yct E will see him first.” 
_ Who can behold and hear her un-moved, when wad 
exclaims, in Act V. Scene [V2 

: “ here’s room enough 

In my owa breast, to aet the fury iny 
The proper scene of of mischief, ” 

And when, over-whelmed with calamity anil. sane 
tow, she makes her final exit, and expires by the 
wound she has herself in her distraction inflicted, 
what bosom that did not beat in unison with her 
woes ? 





where #s that little wretch ? 
I die in peace to leave him to your cares 
I have a wretched mother’s legacy, 
A dying kiss—pray, let me give it him, 
My blessing: that, that’s all I have toleave thee, 
Oh ! may thy father’s vinturs—live in thee, 
And all his wroxcs be—biried in my grave |’? 

Loud, reiterated and prolonged thunders of applause 
proclaimed the triumph of Miss O’ NEIL1’s exertions, 
and the public verdict stamped the seal of merit and 
approbation on her exquisite performance, 








* See eight pages of excellent remarks on this subject, in the Sixth 
Number of the Theatrical Inquisitor, copied verbatim et literatim from 
Hirrernan’s Dramatic Genius, page 86-—published by T. Becxzt 
and P. Dg Honrt, of the Strand, in the year 1752. The book is scarce, 
and therefore the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor is entitled to muck 
praise for copying from it ; he has only forgot to name the Author. 
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On Mr. Younc’s Biron we shall have immediate 
occasion to comment. HGrrton’s Villeroy is re? 
spectable: Mr. Murray gave dignity to the part of 
Count Baldwin: and Mr. Asgort is a judicious and 
improving actor; he appeared to considerable advan- ‘ 
tage, as the representative of the insidious, hypocriti-’ 
cal Carlos. The part of the Nurse was consigned to: 
Mrs. Emery; who-did it justice, Mr. Srmmons 
provokedour laughter, in the character of Sampson. 
Mr. CLarEMONT may justly lay claim to. the epithet) 
given in holy writ to the great Founder of our Faith— 
adem semper—the “same yesterday, to day; and for 
ever!*’ With him is no shadow of change; nor fear, 
nor cliatice of turning. < : 

——— 
Mr. YOUNG: 
—— * velut inter ignes 
Luna mineres, Hor. Lib. I. Od. 12, 


AND 


‘Mr. KEMBLE. 


————— +t magni nominisumbra, Lucan. Lib. I, v. 185, 
§ vox clamantis in deserto, ‘Evan. sec. Foannem, cap. 1. v. 23 


‘Hitherto we have refrained from entering into an 
analysis of Mr. Youne’s professional claims, ‘desirous. 
not to.give a precipitate opinion ; but to weigh an ‘ 
ponder weil our judgment, ere we pronounce it. We 
have witnessed Mr. Youna’s performance in seven 





———* as shines the Moon, by night, 
Superior to the Stars, in light. 
+ The shadow of a mighty name. 


§ The voice of one crying in the wilderness. 
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different characters, to wit; Rola, in Pizarro; Ham- 
let, in Shakspear’s Tragedy of thatname; Daran, in 
the Exile; Hotspur, in King Henry the Fourth ; 
Pierre, in Venice Preserved ; Cassius, in Julius Ce- 
sar; and Biron, in Isabella ; or the Fatal Marriage— 
and we scruple not to declare, as the result of mature, 
deliberate examination, on our part, that Mr. Youre 
is an actor of very superior claims and promise. In 
point of figure, indeed, he yields the palm to Mr. 
Kems te, who has likewise the advantage over him of 
classical study, and ripened experience. But in feel- 
ing, in animation,in genuine pathos, and natural deline- 
ation, Mr. Young leaves his artificial competitor ata 
great distance behind him. 

When Mr. Kemsie makes his appearance on the 
stage, we are sure to experience all the satisfac- 
tion and delight, which can possibly emanate from 
just and and elaborate declamation ; elegant attitude; 
studied gesture ; correctness of taste,—in a word, 
from all the acquired, all the mechanical attributes of 
good and judicious acting. But the heart is not 
touched—it is the understanding solely that Mr. 
KeEMBLE appeals to. He iscold, as the lamp that 
lights the funeral vault—We see, we hear the Actor 
in every move, in every sentence, and the bravoes, 
which ever and anon echo from solitary voices, thinly 
scattered up and down amidst the dreary waste of 
“empty boxes,” 


rari nantes in gurgite vasto, 
and of which the- wretched punster of the Sum makes 
so much miserable quibble, are evidently—not the 
spontaneous burst of awakened sensibility, but the 
VOL. I, NO. 3. M 
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partial tribute of admiring friends. In the case 
of Mr. Younc,on the contrary, applause is' genuine 
and unsophisticated. He has fire, he has voice ;: he 
feels, and makes his audience partake his feelings. 
Mr. Kemue’s Rolla is an admirable declaimer— 
a correct spokesman, an able orator, but a woeful 
lover—He finely delivers fine speeches, and would 
make an excellent appendage toa college—But in the 
person of Mr. Youne, Rolla becomes an impassioned 
hero, a valorous knight, an ardent lover ;—warm 
in his friendship, enthusiastic in his passion ;. gene- 
rous, frank and candid. The character does not re- 
quire a care-worn, haggard look; nor hollow, deep, 
sepulchral tone of voice: 

Hamlet is a part in which we have frequently wit- 
nessed Mr. Kemsxe’s performance with great plea- 
sure—LHlere he has. ample scope for the display of 
classic talent. The sententious character of the Dan- 
ish Prince; the concentrated care that broods on his 
contracted brow; the profound meditation; the gloom; 
the sadness of his mind;. the taunting and sarcastic 
touches which occasionally escape him—all and se- 
verally well accord, and-arein perfect.unison with Mr, 
Kempbe’s physical attributes. His. excellence in 
parts, which demand serious gracefulness and dignity 
of deportment, no candid examiner will presume to 
callin question, Yet, even. in Hamlet, we shall in-vain 
look to Mr. Kembte for that rich glow of heart, 
which bespeaks a soul enkindled with Heaven’s own 
fire, gifted with exquisite feeling, and thrilling with 
vital energy and heat in every vein, in every pore. 
There are many passages in the part of Hamlet; in 
which we give the preference to Mr, Youna’s deline- 
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ation—In the interview between Hamict and his mo- 
ther, at the close of the Third Act, Mr. Kemsre 
delights the judgment; but his rival makes forcible 
appeal to the heart. 

In Cortolanue, in Cato, and in Brutus (in Shake- 
spear’s Tragedy of Julius Cesar,) Mr. Kemaue pre- 
sents a very classic transcript of Roman dignity and 
Roman manners. But we leave the theatre with the 
same sensations, which we should-experience at the 
delivery of a beautiful harangue. Mr. Kemste plays 
to an empty house, and the enlightened critic of the 
Sun anoints his eyes with some of his own specific ; 
—he “ sees double’’ and incontinently appears an ar- 
ticle, at least a pun, settingforth, that “ Mr. Kem- 
“BLE'S performance of last night (as might be expected) 
“was attended by a very onndel aucthenatypnatie that 
“the house overflowed inevery part”—Mr. KemBie 
“having “bravoes at will, might easily kz//’” So says 
the Sun, and 

—— * Solem.quis.dicere falsum 
Audeat ? ' 

‘Much exaggerated praise has likewise been hawked 
about in various of our diurnal prints, on Mr. Kem- 
BLE’s Correctness, and scrupulous attention to scenic 





niin 





* See. Mr. Dracon’s Translation, with comment, of this vaunted 


device : 
s¢ What man shal! dare totalhthe Suy untrue ? 
{So says your motto) I both dare, and doJ” 

Having once touched upon this topic, we cannot refrain from expresse 
ing our astonishment, that Mr. Kemave should suffer his vanity to get 
sp far the better of his judgment, as to tolerate the aukward blandishments, 
agnd disgusting beslobbering of his kins-man. Horace informs us, that 
Alexander the Great, in order to prevent himself from being rendered 
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property. He is in particular greatly commended for 
a due observance of costume; for avoiding all ana- 
chronisms, and for judiciously adapting every circum, 
stance relating to dress, manners, &c.; to the time 
and scene of action ; to the age and country, in which 





ridiculous, by the vile efforts of bunglers and common daubers, passed an 
edict, that no Artist; no Sculptor, no Painter should presume to givé 
his likeness, or similitude, except AreLies and Lysirpus—the 
former, the first Painter——the second, the first Sculptor of his age, 

"Edicto vetuit, ne quis se, preter Apellem — 

Pingeret, aut alius Lystppo duceret zra 

Fortis Alexandri vultum simulania————Ep. I. Lib. 2, 

Mr. Kes xe, we allow, is not a Monarch, off the beards; he cannot 
pass an Act of Parliament, much less issue his own edict, enjoining his 
clumsy panegyrist tobe silent. But certainly he might, (and as certainly, 
in justice to himself, he ought to) expostulate with this donblg,sighted pune 
ster, and conjure him, in the name of consanguinity. and friendship, to 
Ieave him alone ; and not render him by his uncouth praise and miserable 
Witticisms, the scoff and bye-word of the whole town ! . 

Having found it necessary to animadvert freely, but yet with temper- 
ance and due delicacy, on the preposterous conduct of the Dramatic Cri- 
tic of the Sun, we feel ourselves called upon, in proof and vindication 
of our own impartiality, to whisper a word or twoto Mr Dracon. In 
his Poetical Epistle (which we with so much unfeigned repugnance-in- 
serted in our last Number), he tells us ‘there was a time, when even 
KemBce 

* Would play for pudding, who now plays for fame !?” 
What fame, what praise can possibly redound to Mr. Kemare from 
playing to empty houses, when Daacon, Biug-Beara, and Timour 
play to fulland crowded anes, we must candidly avow ourselves utterly 
at a loss to conceive.If Mr.K m3 be not wholly weaned from all worde 
ly relish; if he be not totally indifferent to censure or to praise,so long as he 
can gratify the more sordid passion for pelf—his feelings, we should imagine 
must be woefully hurt and mortified, to see the overflow, which uniformly 
obtains on Miss O’ Ne1x1’s and Mr. Kean’s nights of performance, 
whilst he—great, veteran, venerable Nestor of the Stage !—is most pites 
ously wasting his classic sweetness on the desart air ! Were he still: 


t 
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the event represented is supposed to have taken place. 
And yet, both in Corzolanus and in Julius Cesar, 
Letters of very modern fold, fabrication and appear- 
ance are delivered on the stage, and to render the im- 
propriety more glaring and obtrusive, they display 
Jarge seals in red sealing-wax. 

So likewise in Julius Cesar Ecrrton, who per- 
sonates the Roman Dictator, appears with a curly 
black wig, completely a la Brutus; although Cesar’s 
baldness was proverbial, and it was chiefly on this ac- 
count, that he made a constant practice of * wearing 
laurel. It was in allusion to this latter circumstance, 
that it was said of the gallant Marquis of Gransy: 


¢ With laurels he crowns his bald head, like a Casar !”* 





placed in his pristine predicament; had he still occasion to play, as Mr. 


Dracown assures us he formarly did for pudding,—his continuing to ex- _ 


pose himself in public would carry with it its own adequate apology, He 
might, in that case, exclaim with Shakspear’s Apothecary: 
& My poverty, but not my will, consents,’” 

In Mr. Kemsce’s actual situation (and sincerely do we congratulate 
him on his success) this is a plea, to which he can make noclaim. He is 
completely independant ; master of an ample fortune—no family cares to 
harass him ; no children to provide for. Under these circumstances, his 
age counsels repose and rest from his long labours. ..He ought to bear in 
mind, and practise the Horatian precept : 

Solve senescentem mature sanus equume, ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus, et ilia ducat, 

Happily forthe Proprietors of Covent-Garden Theatre, the Suw of 
October 16, gives us to understand, that Mr. Kemsxe proposes shortly 
to take a trip to the sister-Kingdom, Were he to continue the display of 
his rare and wonderful ablilities at Covent-Garden, under existing terms, 
the Proprietors would indeed find the wT of having speedy 
secourse to a * New Way to pay Old Debts.” 

* Czsarem calvitii deformitatem tulisse iniquissime, eamque ob cau- 
sam laured usum perpetuo, 
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_ Mr. Youna’s Cassius, in the above Play, is a judi- 
rious and spirited performance, and Mrs. Renaup’s 
Portia catls forth merited praise. She was peculiarly 
impressive in the Scene, where she upbraids Brutus 
with his want of confidence in her prudence and 
discretion. Her: : 

* But Brutus érusied her.” 
was delivered with great effect. 

Penruddock, in Mr. Cumberland’s Comedy of the 
Wheel of Fortune, is one of Mr. Kemsue’s happiest 
parts. Here indeed he shines superior, and without 
arival. His very physical imperfections become 
subservientto his success. The reflected misanthropy, 
the gloom, the concentrated feeling of past injuries, 
the contempt of fashionable manners, fashionable, 
eaiety and splendor ; the abhorrence of certain modes 
of modern refinement and insencerity—~-all these varied 
passions and emotions are most admirably depicted in 
‘Mr. Kemete’s performance, Indeed, the whole in- 


terest of the piece rests nearly with himself. Mr. 


Assorr, as Captain Woodville, evinces bath judg- 
ment and sensibility ; particularly in his interview 
with Penruddock, where he learns the history of his 
father’s treacherous conduct to the man, who has him 
now completely at his mercey—Old Woodville meets 
with an adequate representative in Mr. Murray. The 
boisterous character of Tempest was sustained with 
spirit, perhaps rather too much so, by Mr. Terry. 
if Mr. Barrymore does not always soar to the height 
of professional excellence ; if he does not always 
electrify and transport; he at least never offends our 
juegment; he is always correct, and attentive, and 


f 


| 





— 
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¥# not an actor of first-rate claims, he is a very usc 
ful and commendable member of the corps drama- 
tique. 

With Mrs. Rexavn’s representation of the afflict- 
ed, discensolate Mrs. Woodeville, we were greatly 
pleased. This lady possesses from nature a heart re- 
plete with exquisite feeling. Her interview with 
Penruddock—the man, to whom she had originally 
been solemnly engaged; the man whom her husband 
has. so infamously betrayed, and fo whom he is un- 
der pecuniary obligations, which place him entirely, 
as we have already observed, at the mercy of Penrud= 
dock, was highly interesting, dignified and impressive. 
Miss Foore’s Emily Tempest is not devoid of merit; 


the timidity, under which she apparently labours, ’ 


will gradually wear off, and experience ripen her 
powers. 

The characters, whisk Mr. Kemsie has success- 
ively represented, in the course of the.season, are Co- 


riolanus, in the. play of that name, Cato; Hamlet ;- 


Brutus, in Julius Cesar; Penruddock, in the Wheel 
of Fortune;.. Rolla, in Pizarro; Octavian, in the 
Mountaineers ; Sir Giles Over-reach, in New Way 
io Pay Old Debts; and Zanga, in the Revenge. 

This part is admirably sidegiecd to display Mr. Kem- 
BLE’s powers to advantage. His performance, as 
Zanga, is truly excellent. We shall have occasion 
to resume this topic. ! 

Mr. Youne’s Biron, in Isabella; or the Fatat 
Marriage, is dignified, animated, and impressive. 
When he discovers himself: 


“Then farewell my disguise, and my misfortunes, 


My Isabella!” 
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he displays an eagerness, an impatience highly cha- 
racteristic of the part. The solicitudé, with which he 
calls upon her; the anxiety he manifests on beholding 
her swoon on recognizing him, are strictly consonant 
with nature : 
-——— Oh! come again : 

Thy Biron summons thee to life and love ! 

Thy once lov’d, eversloving husband calls——~ 

Thy Biron speaks to thee”’ 
We were highly charmed with his apostrophe to Ville- 
roy, when on the very point of quitting this mortal 
stage of life. After a tender appeal to Isabella: 

** Could’st thou but hear me, my last words should bless thee 1” 
he addresses himself to Villeroy : 

$¢ T cannot, tho’ in death, bequeath her to thee !’? 
Mr. Youne delivers this passage with great truth and 
effect—we shall comment more largely on this part, 
on a future occasion. 

On Saturday, November 12, a new Comic-Opera, 
in two Acts, taken from the French, entitled John of 
Paris, was performed for the first time at Covent- 
Garden-Theatre. The same piece having been pre- 
viouly respresented on the Drury-Lane Stage, we shall 
blend and incorporate our remarks on the representati-+ 
on of this Drama, as exhibited at the two houses, in 
our Report of Drury-Lane Theatriéals, 


THEATRICAL DIARY, 


COVENT-GARDEN, 








Oct.24, Romeo and Juliet—Forest of Bondy. 

25, Cato—ibid. 

26, Venice Preserved—Richard Coeur de Lions 
27, Hamlet—Forest of Bondy. 

28, Venice Preserved—ibid. 

29, Julius Cesar—Portrait of Cervantes 
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31, Romeoand Juliet-—Miller and his Mens 
Nov. 1, Wheel of Fortune—Rosina. 
2, Venice Preserved—Forest of Bondy< 
3, Pizarro—Rosina. 
4, Isabella—Spoiled Child. 
5, Julius Coesar—Midas. 
7, Romeo and Juliec—Blue Beard, 
8, Wheel of Fortune—ibid. 
.9, Venice Preserved—Forest of Bondy 
10, Mountaineers—Timour the Tartar, 
11, Isabella—Forest of Bondy. ; 
12, Jon of Paris—A Day after the Wedding—Timour the 
artar. ; 
14, Romecoand Juliet—John of Paris, 
15, New way to pay old Debts—ibid; 
16, Venice Preserved— ibids 
17, Revenge—ibid 
18, Isabella—ibid a 
19, Artaxerxes... Mayor of Garratt+-:Timour the Tartar, 
21, Romeo and Juliet—Timour the Tartare 
22, Coriolanus:---Miller and his Men. 


————— 


THEATRE-ROYAL, DRURY-LANE, 


Oct. 25, Policy—My Grandmother—Honest Thieves, 
26, Lionel and Clarissam-Ways and Means. 
27, Hamlet—Woodman’s Hut. 
28, Policy—intrigue—Il}usion. 
29, Merchant of Venice—Ella Rosenberg. 
31, King Richard the Third—Mayor of Garratt. 
Nov, 1, Jeande Paris—Children in the Wood —Poliey, 
2, Jean de Paris—Bee-Hive— Woodman’s Hut 
8, Rivals— Jean de Paris. 
4, Illusion —Purse— Jean de Paris, 
5, Macbeth—Mock Doctor. 
7, King Richard the Third— Jean de Paris, 
8, Macbeth— Jean de Paris. 
9, Devil’s Bridge—ibid. 
lo, Macbeth—ibid. c 
11, Castle of Andalusia—ibid. 
12, Macbeth—ibid. 
14, King Richard the Third—ibids 
15, Fair Penitent—ibid. 
16, Devil’s Bridge—idid, 
47, Macbeth—ibid. 
18, Fair Penitent--ibid. 
319, Macbeth-...Fortune’s Frolic. - 
21, King Richard the Third... Jean de Paris, 
22, Belle’s Stratagem-ibid, 
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We resume our Analysis of the New Comedy of Pos 

licy; or, Thus Runs the Werld away, which want of 
room prevented us from concluding in our last number. 
The ill success which has not undeservedly attended 
its representation, and caused it to be at so early @ 
stage consigned to oblivion, relieves us from the nee 
cessity of going into diffuse detail. 
—* Old Fathom, (Mr. Lovecrove) ahd Lady Lucre- 
dia (Mrs. Haruowe) having formed a scheme to de 
fraud Miss Horatia Pemberton (Miss Ketiy) Lady 
Lucretia’s young ward, of her inheritance, mutually 
seck to entrap each into a matrimonial alliance. Fa- 
thom has recouse to the agency of his Son Sylvanus, 
(Mr. Exristox) an attorney, to accomplish his designs 
on Miss Pemberton, by making certain necessary alter- 
ation in the deeds, which concern her fortune. The 
young lawyer, however, turns out to be too honest to 
lend his co-operation to such a nefarious transaction ; 
and this reluctance is not a little increased by the 
subsequent discovery, that this self-same Miss Pem- 
berton (the projected victim of his father avaricious 
policy) is the identical fair incognita, with whom he 
fell suddenly in love,-at a race-ball, 

In the process of the matrimonial negociations car- 
ried on hetween Fathom, and Lady Lucretia, and in 
which they seek mutually to impose upon each other, 
Fathom gives his intended Bride a bond for ten thou- 
sand pounds—the said sum to be forfeited to her own 
exclusive benefit, in case he refuses to make good his 
engagement to marry her—This act of courtesy and 
liberality is rewarded by the lady with permission to 
take a chaste embrace. _ But at the very moment, that 
their lips are in sweet encounter, Miss Pemberton 
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bounces into the room, without previously knocking 
at the door—The timid Lucretia is so disconcerted at; 
the idea of having been beheld by her ward, in the act 
of receiving a kiss from the man, whoin a few hours 
is destined to become her husband, that‘in her confu- 
sion she drops the Bond given her by Fathom, which 
is at length picked up and pocketed, to be disposed 
of as shall afterwards appear, by Miss Pemberton, 

In a subsequent confidential tete a tete between 
Lady Lucretia and a worthless French Chevalier 
d’ industrie, of the name of Volage,(Mr. WrENcH) to 
which Fathom becomes privy, having concealed him- 
self, with the view of over-hearing their conversation, 
behind a book-case—the old conceited politician dise 
covers that he is the dupe of an artful woman, who 
roundly declares that she holds him in utter aversion, 
and that she only consents to marry him, in order to 
shift a long catalogue of debts off her own shoulders, 
and saddle them on his. She makes no doubt, (she 
says) but her husband will be fast enough in prison, 
within three hours after the wedding, Having thus 
unfolded her views to Volage—they part, and the lat» 
ter hastens to bring to a termination certain designs | 
he has formed against the honour of Lady Amelia 
Dorville. (Mrs. GuovEr.) 

The reader has been already apprized,. in our for- 
' mer Number, that Lady Amelia, wife to Ser Harry 
Dorville (Mr. Pore) suffers herself to be led away 
by the vortex of fashionable folly and dissipation, and 
that she is on terms of familiar intimacy with Volage. 
She is strongly imbued with the passion of gaming, 
which involves her in great pecuniary embarassments; 
and to meet the exigencies of the moment, is under 
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the necessity of borrowing considerable sums of 
money of a Jew, one Abrams (Mr. WewitTzeER). 
Volage excites the latter to be peremptory with Lady 
Amelia, in his demand for repayment, and even to 
menace to disclose all her gambling embarassments 
to Str Philip, if she does not give him the meeting, 
at a certain hour, at hisown house. Loth as is Lady 
Amelia to grant this interview, the dread of exposure 
to her husband, induces compliance. She repairs to 
Abram’s dwelling—where she is met by Volage, who 
now throws off the mask, gives her to understand that 
she is completely in his power; that he has a carriage 
in waiting to take her off. The signal agreed upon 
by Volage and his accomplices, for carrying his dis- 
honourable purpose into execution, is now given; but 
at this critical moment, instead of the abettors of his 
projected crime, inrushes the husband of Lady Amelia, 
accompanied by Sylvanus, and by Mr. Verjuice (Mr. 
Dowron) who afterwards discovers himself to be un- 
cle to Miss Pemberton. They are attended by two 
officers of Justice, who arrest Volage on a charge of 
swindling connected with forgery, and march the vile 
seducer triumphantly to prison. 

Lady Amelia thus unexpectedly rescued from dis- 
honour, renounces the fashionable follies, which had 
60 nearly involved her inruin. Verjuice reassumes 
his legitimate name of Pemberton, and in quality of 
uncle to Miss Horatia (to whom he has been appoin- 
ted guardian, by a deed of later date than that under 
“which Lady Lucretia arrogated to herself the right of 
gontroling that lady,) delivers his niece from the fangs 
ofthat harpy. Miss Horatia Pemberton is united to 
Sylvanus, the husband of her choice—even old 
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Fathom himself is rendered much happier than he 
deserves to be, in escaping the matrimonial noose, 
into which he had himself fairly thrust his own neck, 
The bond by which he engaged himself, under a pe- 
nalty of ten thousand pounds, to marry Lady Lueres 
tia, was dropped, by that lady, on her ward’s abrupt 
entrance into the room—lIt is subsequently picked up 
and pocketed by Miss Pemberton, as already related, 
and is now restored by the young lady to Fathom, 
who in a transport of exultation, instantly tears it in 
pieces, and capers about the rooin like a maniac, 
through excess of joy at being thus delivered from the 
fetters of Hymen. | 

On the merits of the piece, asa literary composition, 
‘we have sufficiently delivered our opinion, in our 
last. The performers, with the exception of one, 
exerted themselves in their respective parts as far as 
the flimsy, ill-digested character of the play would 
admit. Mr. Pope evinced both feeling and firmness, 
as the representative of Sir Harry Dorville. His 
unshaken confidence in the unsullied virtueofhis wife, 
whatever might be her indiscretions, was ably pour- 
trayed. Mr. Dowron’s Verjuice was a highly charac- 
teristic delineation, We have witnessed this gentle- 
man’s perfarmance, on various occasions, since the 
opening of the present theatrical campaign, with pecu- 
liar pleasure, Lovecrove personated Old Fathom 
with much humour—If he gives in some instances 
into the owtre and grotesque—the part must plead his 
excuse. Mrs. Grover’s Lady Amelia,.and Mrs, 
Hartowe’s Lady Lucretia were severally sustained 
with appropriate force and justice, Miss KELty is 
highly interesting,’ as the representative of the artless, 
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candid, unsophisticated Horatia, The *prologue to 
the New Comedy, which is more than sufficiently 





* For obvious reasons it was not originally our intention to have in- 
serted either the prologue or epilogue to the New Comedy,in our Work, 
But several letters, which we have received from a very respectable quar- 
ter, have induced us to change our design. In the letter written by G, 

n, in the vicinity of Manchester Square, it is observed that pro. 
fogues and epilogues, even though divested of poetical merit, and little 
distinguished by wit or humour, have nevertheless a certain interest, inas- 
snuchias they frequently form the topic of conversation, and as such oughe 
to find a place in the Theatrical Reporter, were it only for the sake of 
eecasional reference. In compliance therefore with the wish of several 
of our readers, and waving our own private judgment, in the present 
instance, we here subjoin a copy of the 


PROLOGUE 


TO THE COMEDY OF 
POLICY; OR, THUS RUNS THE WORLD AWAY, 
Written by J. TAYLOR, Esq. 
Spoken by Mr. WALLACK. 
Our Author chose a comprehensive name, 
Since Policy’s the universal aim ; 
* For mark mankind, from infancy to age, 

F Each fondly fancies that-he’s arch and sages 
‘When Reason dawns, then int’rest too appears: 
And Policy impels our earliest years ; 
Blended with pride it tempts the selfish boy, 
By little arts to gain a fav’rite toy 5 
Trace him through life, in whatsoe’er condition; 

Still is he prone to play the Politician. 
A purchase or a gift will quickly tire, 
As wanting proofs of genius, vigour, fire 
And hence, too oft, in vain is moral preaching, 
Since there’s such vanity in over-reaching. 
- How few who search for Fortune’s bright abode, 

Contented tread plain-dealing’s open road! 
Each rather bends his own peculiar way, 
By surer means to pounce upon his preyé 
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insipid, has been publickly announced, as the préduc- 
tion of Mr. Taytor, Dramatic Critic to the Sun. 





a 


Himself to gratify, he toils for fame ; 
Philosopher, bard, hero, just the same. 

E’en Beauty will not on her form depends 
But tries accomplishments to gain her end 5 
Allies with native charms the pow’rs of art, 
For poor were else her conquest o’er th’ heart, 
Yet think not we severely paint mankind, 
Since private motives all in union binds 

And with the Poet we may well proclaim, 
That * true self-love and social are the same.”* 
Can you then wonder that our Author too, 
To-night comes forward with a selfish view ? 
He boast no worth beyond the common lot, 
And strives to win your favour, by a plot. 
Nay more—we own each woman here, and mang 
Will do their best to aid him in his plan ; 

Yet may we add, whilst thus we now combine 
‘With eager zeal to second his design, 

*Tis ne mean policy that prompts our zeal, 


But grateful ardour all are proud to feele 


~ 


EPILOGUE. 
Written by T. DIBDIN;3 
Spoken by Mrs. GLOVER. 


Sic transit Gloria. Do I speak it right ? 
What follows? Mundi ? No, on Tuesday night, 
Under the sanction of your approbation 3 

2°ll come again to offer a translation, 

Sic transit Gloria Mundz is, they say, 

In other words, * Thus runs the world away,’* 
And I most earnestly intreat tha: you — 

Will kindly let our Comedy run too 

Be not, good Criucs, too severely just, 

For if the Piay don’t run, the Pees muste 

Too long the period, when fell Discord hurl’d 
Her venom shafis, and over-run we werd 5 
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The epilogue is said to have been furnished by Mr._ 
Disprn—It is, at least, not inferior to. the prologue, 


po 





‘And tho? with us, Peace points to brighter times, 
Reluctant warfare vexes other climes, 

The vast Atlantic hears the battle’s roar 
Transferr’d, unwilling, from [beria’s shore. 

When late our little band o’erturn’d the boast 

Of six times told, the number of their host, 
Columbia’s prudent Chiefs declin’d the fray, 

And ours exclaim’d: * thus runs the world away.’ 
That things are transient, this high-honour’d roof 
Nightly affords unquestionable proof— 

Witness ourselves, who here mislead your sensesg 
To win your favour, under false pretences ; 

Till almost thought to be, what we but seemg 
Sudden we wake from tlie delusive dreamg 

So I, to-night, in fashion’s bright array, 

Was proud to shew “ how runs the world away.% 
In Fancy’s mirror you beheld a wife, 

Martyr to all the snares of modish life. 

Her dear good Lord, to every foible blind, 

You really thought most amiably kind, 
*Twas no such thing—for he, my heart’s best hope, 
Pass but that door—was only—Mr. Pope. 

Who though just here (pointing to the stage )a most. 

attentive lover, 
Said shere (pointing behind, the. scenes) at partingy 
Good bye, Mrs, Glover. 

My two sweet babes, oppress’d by Glo’ster’s power, 4° 
Who once a week are smother’d in the Tower ; i 
Not only are alive this very hour; 

But Glo’ster’s self, with one on either hand, 

Oft takes them to a fruit-shop in the Strand i 

And he; who for a horse made much ado, 

Rides out with Richmond every day to Kews 

If transient thus our temporary reign, 

More so the Bard’s, who toiling oft in vaing 

Is haply doem’d to see his best hopes fall 

The victim of a detonating ball; 

And oft his ‘ unsubstantial pageant”’ ends, 

By foes assail’d, nay, sometimes from his friends® 
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On Tuesday, November 1, was represented, for the 
first time at this theatre, a Comic Drama, in two Acts, 
taken from the French, entiled Jean de Paris—This 
piece, as acted on the Parisian Stage, is an Opera, and 
has experienced a favourable reception abroad, on ac- 
count of some very pretty music by Boieldieu. But — 
the desire to forestall Covent-Garden, in bringing it 
forward on the London Stage, induced the Manager 
to divest it of its operatical dress, as the time would 
not admit of the necessary preparations, and drilling; 
which the production of a musical Piece, however 
trifling, requires. . 

The Princess of Navarre (Mrs. Epw1n) is sum- 
moned to Court by the king, her brother, in order to 
choose a husband among a numerous assemblage of 
the Princes of Europe. The heir to the Crown of 
France, wishing to have an opportunity of forming a 
correct opinion of the person and character of the Prin- 
cess, resolves to meet her incognito. For this purpose 
he assumes the name and disguise of Jean de Paris, 
(Mr. Ettrston) a pretended French Merchant of great 
opulence. Several young Lords of the Court accom- 
pany him, likewise in disguise, as humble attendants. 
Knowing that the Princess has hired for her accom- 
modation an Inn on the road, kept by one Lary Mac 
Muggins, an Irishman, (Mr. Jounstone) he repairs 
thither with a numerous suite, and by force of that 





Misplac’d approval, with a well-meant roar, 
Has blighted repetition by ** Encore !” 
“ Thus rung the World” with us—'tis your’s to say 
Whether it ought to run to see our Play—= 
A Bard, yet little used to critic strife, 
Depends on you to grant this effort life. 
vot. 1. No. & - 0 
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irresistible argument—moncy—fairly installs himself 
in the apartments engaged for her highness. He like- 
wise pays for, and takes into his own possession, all 
the provisions laid in for the royal traveller. 

No sooner has Jean de Paris made good his estab- 
lishment, than the Grand Seneschal (Mr. Love- 
GROVE) makes his appearance, having preceded the 
Princess, in order to ascertain that every thing be pro- 
perly prepared for the reception of her highness. The 
Seneschal is not a little shocked at finding the hotel 
pre-occupied by another person—by a paltry merchant,. 
a vile plebeian, for (deceived by the disguise of Jean 
de Parts,) he has not the slightest suspicion of his real 
rank—A scene of violent altercation now ensues—Jean 
peremptorily refuses to give up his right of possession. 
Every word increases the indignation and astonish- 
ment of the Grand Seneschal, which in the end is 
wound up tothe highest pitch of fury, by Jean’s offer 
to invite her Highness to his own table, sooner than 
she should lose her dinner. 

At this moment arrives the Princess. She immedi- 


ately recognizes the heir of France, notwithstanding his: 


disguise, and now in the true spirit of her sex resolves: 
to entangie him inhis own snare! For this purpose 
sheaffects not to know him, yet very affably accepts 
his invitation to dinner. A most sumptuous banquet 
is served up—to’ the repast succeeds a grand pastoral 
Ballet, which furnishes Miss Smitiu, and Misses 
JoHANNOT, VaLaNncy, RUGGLES, Hart, HARRISON, 
&c., with an excellent opportunity of displaying some 
very pretty dancing. Hereupon all the strangers re- 
tire, the Seneschal,and Olivier (Miss Ketty) the Se- 
neschal’s eloped daughter, disguised in male attire, 
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speedily follew their example, and the Prineess and 
Jcan de Paris are thus left-in a covenient, confiden- 
tial tete a tete. 

Neither party seem disposed to let slip so favourable 
an occasion of promoting their respectiye views, and 
bringing about about an eclaireissement, The Princess 
deed herself paves the way to this “ consummation, 
so devoutly te be wished’’—by observing to Jean, 
that she is on the eve of marriage. The celebration 
of her nuptials will doubless be enhanced by a suc- 
cession of splendid fetes, and as Jean has displayed 
so much taste, magnificence and gallantry, in the 
arrangement of the banquet just given in honour of 
her arrival, she wishes him to undertake the direction 
of those, which will take place on her approaching 
marriage. This commission naturally begets a desire 
in Jean.de Paris to become acquainted with the vire 
tues, qualities, and perfections of the happy Prince, 
who is destined to the possession of so much beauty. 
The Princess, as every female in a-similar predicament 
would not fail to do, playsoff a little successful coquet« 
try, and Jean with transport discovers that he him- 
self is the happy man. In an ecstacy of joy, he throws 
himself at the feet of his charmer—the Grand Sene- 
schal enters precisely at this moment, and discovering 
the supposed merchant in such an unequivocal atti- 


tude, almost goes distracted with rage and amazement. . 


Jean de Paris at length relieves him from his error— 
his attendants throw off their rude disguise, and appear 


in their true character and dress, as noble chevaliers, . 


attired in brilliant: habits—The Seneschal opens his 
astonished eyes, demands pardon for his involuntary 
mistake, which is readily granted by the Prince, 
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who apprizes him of another error under which he 
labours—to wit, that in the disguised Olzvzer he be- 
holds his own run-away daughter, whose hand the 
Seneschal gives, at the request of the Prince, to her 
lover,a young Lord belonging to the court, of the name 
of Theodore (Mr. Watuack) The circumstance of 
Olivier’s male disguise occasions some equzvoguc, and 
makes an impression (which however the discovery of 
her real sex soon does way) upon the soft heart of 
the landlord’s young daughter Rosa, (Miss KEtty.) 

Such is the outline of the plot of the new comic 
drama, as altered from the French, by Mr. ArnoLp. 
it has been stated in the public prints, that it was 
brought out, as a stolen march, at Drury Lane, by 
way of retaliation on the proprietors of Covent-Gar- * 
den, for forestalling the former house in the produc- 
tion of the Forest of Bondy ; or, Dog of Montargis. 
With this alledged fore-stalling system we have no 
concern—Mr. Arno tp, as officially entrusted with 
the interests of Drury-Lane Theatre, does no more 
than discharge the duties of that trust, by consulting 
the advantage of the concern, the management of 
which is confided to his enlightened care ; and he is 
entitled to the thanks of the Proprietors for this in- 
stance of haste and dispatch, whereby he has secured 
to Drury-Lane nearly a fortnight’s priority of repre- 
sentation ! 

The success of this dramatic trifle is principally attri- 
butable to the rich, inimitable humour and archness of 
Mr. Jounstong, in the character of the Irish landlord 
Lary Mac Muggins. In parts of this description he 
has not his equal on the stage. Mr. Exiiston met 
great and uniform applause, as the representative of 
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the hero of the piece. The Grand Seneschal is not 
_unably personated by Mr. Lovecrove ; but the part 
divestedj of its musical recommendations at Drury- 
Lane, is not so comic and attractive, as the Grand 
Chamberlain, by Mr. Taytor, at *Covent-Garden. 
Poor Theodore is little better that a walking charac- 
ter,a kind of dramatic cat’s-paw, introduced for the 





* On Saturday, November 12, the same story was brought out at 
Covent-Garden Theatre, under the title of ohn of Paris—The leading 
features, of course, are much the same ; but it retains its original dress, as 
an opera, ‘The manner, in which the Princess discovers the heir of 
France, under his disguise is more natural—She is informed of his journey, 
and the name which he assumes, by a letter from the King, her brother, 
which she is seen reading, at the opening of the Second Act. Her ine 
ducement for feigning ignorance of this discovery is likewise more noble, 
than that attributed to the Princess of Navarre in the Drury-Lane drama. 
There it is a mere desire to ‘* be even with him, and play him trick for 
trick’——At Covem-Garden, on the contrary, she acts from a delicate 
wish to ascertain, whether the mutual affection they felt for each other in 
childhood, remains unabated, on his part. ‘ Though the impression 
“(says the Princess) he made upon this heart has remained indelible, 
«¢ mine upon his may have had hercer trials to encounter—glory aud 
‘ ambition !—yet even those cannot extinguish love’s pure fire—No! I'll 
6 not believe but that his faith is firm.” 

On account of its operatical dress, the partof Zohn of Paris is assigned 
to Mr. Stnexair, who sings some very pretty airs) Tay Lor’s Grand 
Chamberlain is highly diverting, and the angry Song he sings fin the 
Second Act 

‘© My anger, my anger will choke me.”* 
drew down thunders of applause, and notwithstanding its fatiguing diffie 
culty, was tumultuously encored. Liston, in the part of Pedigro Potts, 
the landlord, is irresistibly droll and comic. Heractitus himself, were he to 
resuscitate, and witness Listox’s performance, in this character, might 


find it no easy matter to preserve his serious look. Miss StzrHens - 


represents the Princess—her merit, asa singer, is far superior to her ta- 


lents, as a performer.fMiss Mat ue ws personates the landlord’s daughter, 
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sole purpose of obviating, at his own expence, the want 
of congruity and just development of the story, on 
the part of the author. Mrs. Epwin boasts powers 
which, under judicious direction, seldom fail to please. 
But dignity is not her forte. She is not the jhappiest 
representative of princely personages. 

It happens not unfrequently, that certain hypercri- 
tics, for want of alegitimate object, on which to exer- 
cise their marvellous aewmen, affect to take alarm at 
some alledged contempt of moral fitness. We dare 
flatter ourselves to be as zealous advocates for deli- 
cacy and decorum, as any man; but what there is so 
peculiarly indelicate, in the dress of Miss KExxyY, as. 
Olivier, the disguzsed daughter of the GrandSeneschal, 
we must honestly confess, surpasses our limited powers 
of apprehension. Miss Kexty, from what little we 
have seen of her—(and our knowledge of performers 
extends solely to their professional character) is a 
very, pleasing interesting actress, and deserves encou- 
ragement, 


Mr. KEAN. 

Saturday, November 5, Shakspear’s Tragedy of Mac- 
deth was revived at this theatre, for the first time this 
season, with extraordinary pomp and appropriate 
splendour, for the purpose of introducing Mr. Kran 
in the character, from which the piece derives its 
title. The same motives, which induced us to suspend 
for a time our judgment on the professional claims of 
Mr. Youne, have influenced our conduct with respect 





Rosa. There is no under-plot to Fehn of Paris, as performed at Co- 
vent-Garden 3; and in our opinion the piece loses nothing by this circum- 
stance. John of Paris was, on the whole, very favourably received, and 
stot undeservedly so, 
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to Mr. Kean. This gentleman has since the opening 
of the present season appeared in the several characters 
of Gloucester; (King Richard the Third) Othello ; 
Hamlet: Fago; (Othello) Shylock; (Merchant of 
Venice) Luke (in Riches) and lastly Macbeth ; and 
in every one of them, notwithstanding their so repeat- 
edly multiphed representation, he draws crowded 
houses. We are not of the number of those, whose 
constant practice is to swim with the stream, and who 
on all ocasions give into the opinion of the multitude. 
Interdum vulgus rectum videt, est ubi peccat ? 

We know full well that there are many, many in- 
stances, in which the application of the celebrated 
adage | : : 

“Vor popili vox Dev’ 

is not admissible. But Mr. KEAN has now stood: his 
ground successfully for a sufficient length of time, to 
warrant ‘impartial criticism to consider his undiminish- 
ed, unabating popularity, as a strong presumptive 
proof of superior merit. Public effervescence, and 
artful machinations will frequeatly impart to nullity 
ephemeral interest and celebrity. But the spell soon 
loses its hold, the charm is soon dissipated, with the 
enlightened part of the community—And will any so- 
ber critic affect to deny, that among the constant at- 
tendants on Mr. KEan’s performances at Drury-Lane 
Theatre, are to be seen a numerous assemblage of the 
very first characters in the British empire, for rank, 

for talents, for fashion, education and taste ? 

To maintain that Mr. Kean is equally great in eve- 
ry character he represents, would argue as absolute a 
want of taste, as reckless contempt of truth, on the 
part of his admirers—as does, on the part of his de- 
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tractors, the inveterate, indiscriminate pertinacity, 
with which they resist his claims to all excellence and 
praise. Mr: Keran’s Richard pleases us much better 
than his Hamlet. His Jago likewise possesses greater 
beauties;in our eyes,than his Othello. But it is not fair 
to infer from this concession that, because we give 
the preference to his performance in the one, he is 
therefore devoid of all merit in the other. Luke, in 
Riches, it is presumed is a favourite part with Mr. 
KEAN; at least we are led to form this surmise from 
the circumstance of his having selected this Comedy 
for his own benefit. But, though Mr. Kean infuses 
much truth and spirit into his representation, it is not 
the part, we must candidly confess, from which we 
derive the greatest satisfaction. 

The principal objections urged against Mr. Kean, 
by his opponents, are his figure, and his voice,— 
The former they condemn, as too diminutive—the 
latter, as too hoarse, unharmonious, occasionally not 
sufficiently powerful, and unequal. We, for our part, 
are not blind worshippers of Mr. Kran, or any rdol, 
however strong may be the current of popular predi- 
liction in his favour. We acknowledge that. this 
Actor is not perfect—We should be happy ourselves, 
were it in the competency of human effort, to “ add 
one cubit to his stature’’—And with respect to his 
voice, we are truly sorry, both for Mr. Kran’s sake, 
that of the public, and our own—(as this circumstance 
must necessarily but too often prove a draw-back on 
the pleasure we experience from the display of his 
talents) we are sorry, we repeat, that he suffers from 
an evidently bad organ. But with all these disadvan- 
tages Mr. Kran, by his own inherent force of genius, 
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rises to an envied height, and masters at will the pas- 
sions of his audience. 

One prominent ground, on which is founded our 
admiration of Mr, Kean, rests on his admitted claims 
to originality of conception. He nobly disdains to 
blend and class with the imitatorum servum pecis— 
he is not the tame copyist of any of his predec essors, 
to whom public suffrage frequently attaches a kind of 
dictatorial authority, and whose @cfecis, are inore 
frequently aped by the young Candidate for Tresp‘an 
honours, than their beanies. Above all, he is no 
disciple of the Kemble-school. Mr. Kean nobly 
dares to think, and (without a pun, be it added) to 
act too, for himself. And it affords us unfeigned 
pleasure to see his manly efforts continue to meet 
their rich reward—continue to fix aud contirm him 
in the same pre-emivence of favour and pubic estima- 
tion, which so conspicuously distinguished tie open- 
ing of his brilliant career. 

Macbeth is one of fhe sublimest, and at the same 
time one of the most arduous conceptions of Shaks- 
pear’s creative genius. It was apprehended by the 
friends of Mr. Kean; who this evening made his ap- 
pearance in that character, for the fir st time, on the 
London Stage, that he encountered too perilous an 
enterprize in undertaking it—Notwithstanding the 
success, which attended his performance in that part, 
on the Dublin boards, during the summer of the 
-present year, they were still not without uneasiness, 
lest he might, in the eyes of a London audience, 
suffer from comparison, and tarnish his laurels, instead 
of adding a fresh wreath to them. We congratulate 
Mr. Kran on the futility, (as it has now been proved 
by the result) of these groundiess fears. 

It is impossible for us to enter into minute detail. 
We cannot, however, refrain from selecting from a 
grand mass one or two prominent beauties. The 

oliloquy, in which he weighs and pondcrs his pre- 
meditated crime, with all its concomitancies, was 
most happily given, 
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« If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly ; if that but this blow 
Might be the be-all, and the end-all —here”— 


‘ He’s here in double trust : 
First, as I am his kins man, and his subject. 
(Strong both against the deed)~—then as his host, 
Who should against his murd’rer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife myself 1” 
The terrible workings of a guilty conscience, after 
the perpetration of the horrible deed, were likewise 
pourtrayed with admirable effect,—his every look 
and gesture was strongly characteristic of the not 
yet hardened, remorseless assassin. 
‘6 I’ve done the dead !” 
*¢ this is a sorry sight !” 
“¢ There’s one did laugh in his sleep, and one cry’d * Murder{** 
** They wak’d each other, and I stood, and heard them 3 
But they did say their prayer.” 
“One cry’d: heav’n bless us ?*—and “ Amen 1 the other, 
As they had seen me, with these hang-man’s hands, 
List’ning their fears—ZJ could not say— Amen 1” 
When they did say : heaven bless us! 
————* wherefore could I not pronounce Amen ?” 
1 had‘most need of blessing, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat.” 


It is a moot point with us, and in our opinion fit 
subject of debate at the Westminster, or any other 














Forum, whether to pity or admire, as a prodigy, the- 


cold, phlegmatic critic, who in scenes like these, can 
be sufficiently composed and unmoved, to take Mr. 
Kray’s bodily measure, and ascertain the exact num- 
ber of his inches! But want of room compels us to 
reserve further analysis of his professional merit, as: 


well as our remarks on the representation of Macbeth: 


iti general, for future discussion. 





Debut of Miss WALSTEIN. 

Tirs actress made her debut, before a London 
audience, on Tuesday, November 15, in the character 
of Calsta, in Rowe s Tragedy of the Fair Penitent. 
The high rank which she was reported to have main- 
tained on the Dublin’ stage;—the loud trumpet 
which announced her forth-coming appearance ; —: 
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the puffs which, like favouring gales, guided -+her 
course, and attended :her every motion ;—the nume- 
sous harbingers of adulation, who scattered flowers 
and wafted incense betore her;—,but most of all, :in 
our opinion, ‘the professional relations which were 
Anown to have formerly existed between her and the 
lovely Miss O’ Nett, and which naturally enhanced 
public curiosity and desire, to weigh her claims in a 
just balance of comparison ;—all and several these 
«multiplied, and strong motives conspired to augment 
ithe interest taken by the theatrical amateurs, in 
general, in the result of her ordeal; for such we may 
justly style the first appearance of a.theatrical candi- 
date, before the metropolitan tribunal. We amongst 
.the rest, though well aware.of the fallacy of:report, in 
.theatrical concerns, were prepared for a more than 
ordinary display of talent. But commensurate to the 
‘favourable impressions, under which we repaired 
‘to the grand trial, was our disappointment, at_ the 
vevent. 


Miss Watste1n made her entrance on the stage, aa 


amidst loud, reiterated, and we may add, tumultuous 


-bursts of applause. She received these demonstra- "Xs 


tions of partiality and encouragement with befitting 
marks of acknowledgment. She .does not make herap- 
pearance, before the commencement of the. Second 
Act. Even this circumstance, by preventing the 
-Spectator from forming his opinion by the evidence: of 
-his own senses, was in no smnall degree tavonrable to 
-her, in as -far.as regards the increasing degree of in- 
‘terest in her success, which .evidently augmented 
‘with .every moment’s delay. At length, the long 
zexpected Phenix presented herself to public gaze.— 
‘How .momentary was .the illusion! -how suddenly, 
cand |how thoroughly, wasithe.charm annulled! She 
:$00N convinced: the audience,ithat ‘common fame 2s 
often.a common:hoaz ;’’.—-we entertained too much 
-respect for good-manners to permit ourselves the use 
‘of ‘the. stronger common term. ——Her enunciation is 
good, clear, distinct, and- sonorous, —her declamax 
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tion judicious, and generally correct ; but she- evi- 
dently does not act from teeling. it is her judgment 


-and not ber lreart that maniiests itselt. Cold, phleg- 


matic recitation soon palls upon the ear. We teel 
tired and fatigued ‘at the delivery of florid speeches, 


‘which, from their very manner of delivery, palpably 


evince studied labour, andnot genuine sensibility, — 
Miss WAcsysern’s performance was throughout ‘an 
up-hidé etiort, it abounded in the most open, uncon- 
cealed imitation of the Seddonzan school. Her 
pauses were lavished too profusely, and but too often 
introduced not only without occasion, but in-a very 
wrong place. The adjective and substantive, though 
generally supposed to. be allied and wedded to each 
other, were by Miss Waustern most mercilessly, 
most unpiteously divided, torn asunder, and divorced. 

Convinced, by the result of two mortifying trials, 
of the little favourable impression made upon the 


public mind, by her tragic efforts, as exemplified in ° 


the part of Calista, Miss WALSTEIN now shifted her 
ground, and determined upon amazing the town with 
a display of her varcd powers. She was eager to 
prove, that she possessed two strings to her bow— 
that her superlative excellence was not confined to 
Tragedy; but" that, on the contrary, she was an 
equaliy successiul woer of the Comic Muse. For this 
pupose she seiccted, tor this grand exhibition, the 
contrasted character of Letitia Hardy, in Mrs. Cow- 
Levy's sprigotly Comedy of the Bedle’s Stratagem. — 
She made here appearance, in this part, on Tuesday, 
November 22. Justice requires of us to state, that in 
this character she seemed to give greater and more 
general satisfaction, than in that of Catista. She was 


‘sufficiently lively, but uot sufficiently elegant. Her 


hoyden is too coarse and vulgar, for the Letitia drawn 
by Mrs. Cowrey. In her songs she met with great 
applause, and was tumultuously encored, On the 
whole, her performance of this night, though not dis 
tinguished by first-rate excellence, was at least very 
respectable er r 











. How Jove doth ponder all in (a). righteous scale, 


Monarchs must, like their subjects, bend the knee. a 
- Equal to him, great Judge of ** men and things,” - 

‘The last of Beggars, and the first of Kings ! 
Equal to him, who form’d the human heart, 


~ this passage in the present Num 
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In point of personal attributes and endowments, 
Miss WausTErIN possesses the advantage of a good 
figure. Her countenance is not devoid of interest, 
but rather strongly marked, than pleasing. In scenes 
of high-wrought tragic ieeling, her features assume a 
Strength of expression, which verges on the ghastly. 
Family calamity, —the expected dissolution of a 
beloved perent, — it is reported, has occasioned her to 
secede awhile froin ithe London stage, and fly to the 
assistance of her sick mother, in Dublin. When she 
resumes her situation at Drury-Lane, we shall ree 
sume our strictures on her style of performance. 


ne ——— 


THE THEATRICAL BALANCE; 
OR; ’ 
-AN IMPARTIAL REVIEW 


of the Respective Claims of the two Rival Theatres, 
of Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden. 


Th’ affairs ‘of mortals, on this lower stage, 
The Gods, th’ immortal. Gods themselves engage! 
So Homer sings, and tells a wond’rous tale, 


Earth in his balance figures, like a pea; 


The fall of(6) KzmBxe, or of Bonaparte ! 





(2) See Pope’s Translation of the Jtiad, Book VI. v.795. Miltom 
has adopted the same idea, in his Paradise Lost, Book IV. v. 996, 


_ (6) Want of room pteventing us from entering into full eludication of 
er, the reader is referred to page 87 
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He rules the battle—now he showers apace 
Laurels on Weuixanton ; on Soutt—disgrace?! 
Now views, with equal and impartial eyes, 

A nation perish, aad an ant-hill rise ! 

Now, with averted iook, gives Fate its way ; 
‘Ross ialis; but Glory gilds his setting day,! 
Around his tomb the Virtues drop a tear, 

And Fame her clarion sounds, to grace:his bier. 

A grateful Country monuments shall raise, 

And (c), Wuirsreap brings his tributary praise! 
Now, at.a civic feast feast, ’midst blazing fires, 
An Alderman stuffs turtle, and——experes! 
B * *.* *’s (d) black host in long procession creep ; 
But no one weeps, save—-mourners paid to weep! 


In all-coneerns Jove justly doth pronounce ; 
Jove knows the weight of CurT1s—to an ounce! 
And oft he ballances the rival reign 
Of Covent-Garden, and of Drury-Lane. 
Delighted sees (the Muse must not conceal 
The truth, Jove-loves the Sex, and Jove can feel) | 
Sees WarstEin act as foil to fair O'NEILL! 
Sees lost Calista scarcely draw a tear ; 

And poor Letitia oft—provoke.a sneer? 
Sees her, to.sothe a parent’s drooping age, 
Make transient:(e) exit from the London stage’! 


Siete 








(c) Inimicitiae publics utilitatis causa deponende sunt. Id judicium 
et pracsens zias comprobavii et veteres jannalium scriptores nobis Jaue 
@andum tradidernnt. The handsome manner, in which Mr. Wyte 
BREAD, disapproving as he decidedly does of the ground, and cha- 
acter} of our coniest with America, nevertheless accompanied his {vote 
an favour of the motion of the Chancellor ofthe Exchequer, °for a 
monument in memory of the gallant services of the lamented General 
Ross,.with a warm panegysic of that officer's military carreer, reflects 
€qual honour on him, as a man, and asa patriot. 

(4) An eminent Uudertaker in Pall-Mall. 


. (¢) "On this event the following article appeared in acertain Morning 
rit. } 

‘On-Friday evening (Nov: 25) the public were disappointed of 4 se« 
cond appearance of this lady, in the same part, and Mrs. Davisom, who 
apparently is within a few days of her confinement, was obliged to be the 
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Now with a truce, which (f) WynpHamM welt 
defin’d, 

Had War, for twenty years, mow’d down mankind ; 
And Death had pow’r his maw to glut and cloy, 
Twice told the period of the Szege of Troy! 
At length a sudden change amaz’d the world; 
The blood-stain’d Tyrant from his throne was hurl’d £ 
Confed’rate arms smote Gallia’s hosts with’ dread ; 
The Scourge of human race ignobly fled, 
And hid in Fontainebleaw his dastard head 
Brave BLucuER storms Mont-marte, with slaught 
great, : 
Paris aghast, stands trembling for her fate ; 
And PEAcE is—conquer’d at her very gate / 





embonpoint representative of the lovely Letitia, The following is the 
explanatiou published of this unexpected occurrence, 

At an carly hour on Thursday, Miss Watste1n received positive 
information that her mother was in so dangerous a state of illness, that 
her death was hourly expected. On the receipt of this information, she. 
sent immediately to the Theatre, and requested am interview with the 
Manager, who found her so agitated, that he could scarcely venture to 
speak of the business of the Theatre ; but having at length mentioned the 
eapiicintebee the public would experience from her not being enabled 
to perform, in consequence of the Belle’s Stratagem having been so loag 
advertized, he advised her to det her sister and brether set off to Dubling 
for the purpose ofattending her mother, and that she should wait the re= 
sult of their arrival, (smgular advice—it must be confessed—to wait 
till her sister and brother should travel to Dudlin, and be able to send 
their report to London, respecting the health of a mother, whose death waa 
hourly expected,) and consequently be guided by their report, either to re« 
main in London, and continue to perform; or follow them, as circum- 
stances might require. Her anxiety however during the night,and dread of 
her mother’s dissolution during her absence, so overpowered her feelings, - 
that she conceived she ceuld not perform her duty, either to the theatre, 
. 7 public, and she consequently, on Friday morning, set off to 

ublin.” ‘ 

The play. bidls of Saturday however hold out some consolation for this 
sudden loss—The public are assured by the Manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre, that due notice will be given of Miss Watstain’s return, 
when that event shall take place. 

(f) The late Mr. Wrnpnam, whose felicitous phrases were formerly 
proverbial, was wont to style the Peace of Amienseean armed truce, 
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Fatigued with scenes of carnage, blood, and death, 
Celestial Powers themselves, like us, take breath. 
From Plassy’s plains, which (6) Laon’s proud heights 

_. surround ; ; 
From towns and hainlets—Jlevell’d with the ground ! 
From Chavignon, where (c) Peder grac’d, oi yore, 
‘The Inn, which onee existed now ho more! 
That \nn, where slept the T'yrant thrice one night; 
From which he deap’d the window, with aitright ; 
(Um wrong—he leap’d not—to secure retreat, 
A ladder sav’d a jump of——— poor six-feet ! ) 
That \nn, where forc’d the door my Cossack friend; 
In hopes to gain his wishes’ aim, and end ! 
(For Piratow had engag’d, his child should wed _ 
The man, who brought the Tyrant— live or dead /) 
From these to other scenes Jove turns his eye, 
Where heroes nightly only—feign to die! 








[To be continued regularly.] 





(4) This word in French, is pronounced as a monosyllable. 


(c) The Inn at Chavignon at which Bonaparte slept, formerly bore the 
sign of St. Pierre (St Peter.) The landlord’s name was Lefeure,—but 
when the Author passed through it, the second time, there was no Sign, 
no landlord,—not even the dare walli existed.—It was truly (and the 
whole village, consisting of 31@ houses and containing upwards of 820 
inhabitants, resembled the said Inn of S¢ Peéer but too closely) a mass of 
vuin, and desolation: Captain J. a particular and approved friend of 
the Author, with a small party of Cossacks, cut down Bonaparte’s 
guard, forced his entrance ; but the object of his research had previously 
aken flight through a window of the backeparlour, against which a ladder 
was constantly placed, in readiness, 
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